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FRANKLIN AS PRINTER 


ONE OF the rarest of all examples of pre-Revolutionary 
printing and an uncommonly interesting souvenir of a 
great American. The foregoing might be termed a thumb- 
nail description of the Club’s next publication, scheduled 
to appear in a few weeks. 

The June issue of the News-Letter contained a rather 
extended notice of this project. As stated there, the book 
is to contain a facsimile reproduction of James Logan’s 
translation of Cato’s Moral Distichs. The Distichs (cou- 
plets) were made into a pamphlet in 1735 by a young 
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Philadelphia printer (and friend of the translator) named 
Benjamin Franklin. The latter did an excellent job. Al- 
though Cato Major, another pamphlet done for James Logan 
some years later, is commonly regarded as Franklin's 
most successful work from the standpoint of typography, 
this may well be because Moral Distichs 1s so rare that few 
authorities on the history of American printing have 
ever had an opportunity to see it. Only seven copies are 
known to exist. 

Some further facts about the Club edition: The Frank- 
lin pamphlet will be reproduced in full by gravure, a 
process that admirably preserves the feeling and quality 
of the original. The book is being designed and printed 
by the Ward Ritchie Press, Los Angeles. The foreword 
has been written by Carl Van Doren, whose life of 
Franklin was this year awarded the Pulitzer prize for 
biography. The edition will be limited to 250 copies. A 
bona fide leaf of Franklin printing will be bound in each 
copy. The price is $3.50 per copy. 

An announcement and order-card will be sent mem- 


bers shortly. The book will hardly remain long in print. 





Webel eG EAI. 


THE CLUB'S first 1939 publication, An Original Issue 
of the Spectator, with text by Eric Partridge, appeared in 
mid-July. Although the book was published during the 
vacation period, the volume of orders was substantially 
larger than that of other recent titles. Fortunately, the 
number of copies issued was also larger than is usual in 
club publications (450 copies) .and there is, therefore, 
still a supply on hand. For the convenience of members 
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who failed to place their orders at the time of publica- 
tion two months ago, a postal order-card is enclosed 
with this issue of the News-Letter. If you wish a copy 
of one of the most interesting and desirable of recent 
Club books, please return the card promptly. 

An Original Leaf of the Spectator sells for $6.00. It is de- 
signed and printed by The Grabhorn Press; the edition 
is limited to 450 copies, and each copy contains an 
authentic, original issue of Addison and Steele’s famous 


paper. 


MAWAAAnnnmn,. 


Ne TES ON Ir EVAMATBUR  FHANDPRESS 
by WILDER BENTLEY 


Editor's Note: The urge to acquire a handpress and to dabble 
with type and printer’s ink has long been a characteristic of many 
collectors of fine printing. Those who seriously intend to embrace 
the hobby will find much to interest them in the following arti- 
cle. At his Archetype Press in Berkeley, Wilder Bentley has given 
many convincing demonstrations of his knowledge of the theory 


and practice of hand-printing. 


I FIND that most bibliophiles cherish the hope of some 
day setting up a “private press” for the printing of 
broadsides, leaflets, and small books for their own amuse- 
ment and for the edification and delight of their friends. 
As one who has made hand-printing his hobby as well 
as his vocation, I offer the following suggestions, in the 
belief that they may work toward the fulfillment of such 
suppressed desires. 

Since the scope of the so-called “private press” has 
become boundless enough to discourage further attempts 
at definition (see Will Ransom’s summary of the field 
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in his introduction to Private Presses and their Books), I 
shall deliberately limit discussion here to matters per- 
taining to the establishment and maintenance of the 
personal press, i.e. one owned and operated by the hobby- 
ist himself on a very modest scale. And I shall set forth 
a minimum program, implying either growth, stagna- 
tion, or decay according to the individual aptitude and 
temperament of the novice. 

At the very outset, there are certain controversial as- 
pects of the machine- versus hand-technique question 
that must be avoided for want of space, if not of spleen. 
Suffice it to say that the handpress is in the opinion of 
most authorities the worthiest instrument on which to 
learn and practice the “mystery” of printing. Unfortun- 
ately, the equipment—particularly the handpress itself 
—with which to produce handprinting is not readily 
available, being obsolescent in this country, so that con- 
siderable care and patience are required in assembling 
the printing office. In England and on the continent 
equipment for handprinting 1 is being continually manu- 
factured and improved in design, but unfortunately 
what with exorbitant tariffs, consular fees, and insur- 
ance and carriage charges there results a mark-up in price 
that is prohibitive for most of us. 

Handpresses—often erroneously termed “Washington 
handpresses” from a popular model by that name to 
distinguish them from the smaller and inferior hand- 
operated, clam-action presses of the Kelsey type—are 
available (when one can find them in the second-hand 
markets) in a wide range of sizes. The smallest I have 
seen is an“ Improved Albion,” 7% x 10% inches platen 
size, formerly owned by John Henry Nash, at present 
by Thomas W. McDonald of Berkeley. Unlike most 
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midget presses, particularly the above-mentioned clam- 
action sort—a euphemism since they maintain neither 
the dignified silence nor the rigidity of their prototype— 
this little handpress is no toy but a workmanlike job 
throughout, capable of exerting as firm and precise an 
impression over its own type area as the great Albions 
used by William Morris to print his noble quartos and 
monumental folios. As though to further enhance its 
value as an association press, it is “nonpareil,’ having 
been selected for Mr. Nash by Bruce Rogers during 
one of B. R.’s sojourns in London. 





Washington ‘Press 
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The American Specimen Book of Type Styles, Complete Cata- 
logue of Printing Machinery and Printing Supplies, Jersey City, 
American Type Founders Company, 1912, lists seven 
sizes of “Washington Hand Proof Presses” from 17 x 
21 inches to 32 x 47 inches platen size. The Palmer and 
Rey handpress on exhibition in the California Building 
on Treasure Island is built approximately to the latter 
specifications—much too large and heavy a press for the 
normal needs of the hobbyist! At the present time the 
writer and his wife operate two handpresses, one a Palmer 
& Rey of smaller size, 2334 inches by 344 inches platen 
and of earlier date than the one at the Fair. Records in 
the Bancroft Library reveal that Palmer & Rey of San 
Francisco were the first “Press dealers” and “type foun- 
ders” in the state and therefore probably west of the 
Rockies. 

Besides its sentimental value to westerners this make 
of press has another feature to recommend it: a smooth 
and remarkably easy action of the bed and crank. The 
action of its bar and toggle joint, designed as they were 
for the comparatively light and haphazard impression 
required for newspaper printing, leaves something to 
be desired. With patience, however, almost any hand- 
press can be made to produce good presswork. Impatience 
—in other words that morbid tendency of man to believe 
in the cosmic importance of what he is doing and to be- 
moan the time it takes him to do it—plays no part in 
bandprinting. Speaking of Acorn Presses—an obsolescent 
model made by R. Hoe & Company until the late ’40’s, 
of an unusual shape, hence 1ts name—Jackson Burke of 
the Pocket Press, San Francisco, has an interesting spe- 
cimen slightly smaller (23% x 32% inches platen size) 
from an earlier model than ours. 
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Second hand presses of American manufacture, un- 
less they are of recent design and in prime working con- 
dition, should not cost more than $50 to $100. Yet since 
most of them have been used only as proof presses, few 
come equipped with tympan and frisket frames for the 
registering of sheets and for ‘making ready.’ The cheap- 
est way out of this dilemma is to have any competent 
blacksmith fit a set to your press either from scale draw- 
ings in early printer's manuals or, preferably, from actual 
frames on a press in operation. With this in mind I shall 
list a few more privately owned handpresses which, to 
the best of my knowledge, are equipped for book print- 
ing: R. Hoe & Company handpress (foolscap, a very 
convenient size) formerly in our possession, now owned 
by Leslie W. Masters, Piedmont; that of Lilienthal and 
Van Antwerp of the Quercus Press, San Mateo; and 
that of Jane Grabhorn, a “2oth Century Reliance” (1614 
x 21% inches platen size), of the Colt Press, 615 Com- 
mercial Street, San Francisco. Ward Ritchie of Los An- 
geles has printed several items on his handpress (a large 
Washington), and in New York City Joseph Blumen- 
thal operates a handpress in conjunction with his course 
in book design at the New School for Social Research. 

In the matter of types and other equipment for the 
personal press I cannot be much more helpfully specific. 
It is largely a question of the needs and means of the 
individual owner. (Therein lies perhaps the fascination 
of the hobby in that there is nothing cut-and-dried 
about it.) As part of the minimum program, however, I 
can lay down a few rather dogmatic rules of thumb on 
which to proceed. 

1. It is better for the novice to lay in from 25 to 50 
pounds of a book size of some good foundry type than 
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to lay in several job fonts of different sizes and styles 
totaling the same weight. In the first place it is confus- 
ing to the beginner to mix sizes and fonts; furthermore 
it is extremely annoying to be continually running out 
of sorts, and, finally, it 1s much more costly because 
more equipment in terms of type cases and spacing ma- 
terial is needed to take care of each additional size of 
type. 

fe At the outset he should set up and print broad- 
sides rather than attempt to print leaflets and other 
more involved forms. For the broadside offers great free- 
dom for experimentation and is much the easiest form, 
technically speaking, to lock up and print. 

3. All presswork (except proofing) should be done on 
dampened rag paper of fine quality, preferably hand- 
made, rather than on cheap stock, because only through 
the handling of fine papers does the novice learn the 
qualities inherent in inking and sharp impression. Fur- 
thermore, he is less prone to be wasteful of stock—a per- 
nicious habit. 

4. He should confine himself to “pure” typography 
until he learns a good deal about what can and cannot be 
done with printing types. Illustrative and ornamental 
material give rise to problems that are more easily solved 
when he has learned to handle types in “black and white” 
alone. 

Budgeting the minimum program is arbitrary for rea- 
sons already cited. A total initial expense of about $300 
is assumed, depending more or less on (a) the resource- 
fulness of the incipient printer, 1.e., his ability to make 
things as well as to make things do, and (b) his bargaining 
ability with secondhand dealers. 
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The press (medium sizes up to 17 x 21 inches pre- 
ferable), $50; 2 tympan frames (outside and inside), 
$25; 1 frisket frame, $10; 1 news upper case, 1 news 
lower case, 1 single-tier, common case stand, $15; im- 
posing stone and / or ink stone (old marble wash-stand 
top will do if surface not too marred), $2; composing 
stick—6 to 8 inches, $3; 25 pounds of assorted leads, 
slugs and spaces, 50 pounds of new roman foundry type, 
$75; 1 small cabinet of new wooden furniture, $10; 1 Ib. 
can “wood-cut” black or bond ink, $2; 1 lb. can proof 
black, $1; 1 kitchen sink for dampening paper, (?); 1 
brayer—large, $10; 1 brayer—small, $5; 1 outside chase, 
1 inside chase, $10; 1 doz. quoins and a key, $1; 2 gal- 
leys, 9 x 13 inches, $1; stock (newsprint for proofing, 
and rag paper) $10. Total $300. 

In conclusion, the amateur will find the following 
titles helpful in acquiring elementary information on 
(a) the theory and (b) the practice of handprinting: 

(a) The Hand Press by Porter Garnett (N. Y., The 
Dolphin No. 1, 1934); An Essay on Typography by Eric 
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Gill (London, Sheed and Ward, 1931); Hand Press Print- 
ing: A Plea for a Lost Craft by Frederic W. Goudy (N. Y. 
Ars Typograbia, Vol. I, No. 3, 1923); The Officina Bodini: 
The Operation of a Hand-Press During the first Six Years of 
Its Work (Paris: New York, At the Sign of the Pegasus, 
1929); Ihe Hand Press: An Essay Written and Printed by 
Hand for the Society of Typographic Arts, Chicago, by H. D. C. 
Pepler, Printer, Founder of St. Dominic’s Press (Ditchling 
Common, Sussex, England, 1934). (b) Typographia by 
John F. Adams (Philadelphia, 1837); Printing by C. T. 
Jacobi (London, Bell, 1890); Printing Explained: An Ele- 
mentary Practical Handbook for Schools and Amateurs by 
Herbert Simon and Harry Carter (Leicester, England, 
Dryad Press, 1931); The Practice of Printing by Ralph W. 
Polk (Peoria, The Manual Arts Press, 1926); The Printer’s 
Manual, etc., by C. H. Timperley (London, H. Johnson, 
1838). 





S XGA LIFPOR NTA AISES 


BY THE time this issue of the News-Letter reaches 
members they will also have received Part Four of the 
1939 keepsakes series: Six California Tales. 

This latest addition to the series is The Trumpet 
Comes to Pickeye, a humorous sketch of Gold Rush jour- 
nalism, by Joseph T. Goodman. Goodman was well 
qualified to write on this subject. Editor of the Territorial 
Enterprise during the heydey of that famous Virginia 
City paper and friend of Mark Twain, his experience 
covered the entire period of pioneer journalism on the 
Pacific Coast. The pamphlet was designed and printed, 
in a spirit appropriate to the text, by the Grabhorn Press. 
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The final two numbers of the series will reach mem- 
bers before the end of the year. For those who wish 
them, slipcases for the safekeeping of the series have 
been made up. They are sold to members at cost: $2.00 
for all-cloth covering; $3.00 for cloth with morocco 


backs. 





ELECTED TO MEMBERSHIP 
THE FOLLOWING new members have been added 


to the roll since June: 


Member 
Miss Silvia Adamson 
Miss Elinor M. Alexander 


Sponsor 
Merritt H. Adamson 
Miss E. M. Coulter 


Los Angeles, Cal. 
Salinas, Gal: 


Charles R. Blyth 
W.N. Burkhardt 
S. S. Bymel 
Herman Camp 
Herbert W. Clark 


Alfred L. Hammell 


Lloyd C. M. Hare 


Mrs 
Mrs 
Mrs 
Mrs 
Mrs 


. Russell P. Hastings 


. R. Lent Hooker 
. Harry Lowenthal 


. George A. Martin 
. William H. Orrick 


Warren Perry 


Mrs 


. Daniel A. Ryan 


Eric J. Segerstrom 
John Selby 
Morton Stein 
Cecil G. Tilton 


Mts 


. Frank A. West 


James H. Whyte 


San Francisco, Cal. 
San Francisco, Cal. 
San Francisco, Cal. 
San Francisco, Cal. 


Berkeley, Cal. 


San Francisco, Cal. 


Berkeley, Cal. 


San Francisco, Cal. 


San Mateo, Cal. 
Evansville, Ind. 


San Francisco, Cal. 
San Francisco, Cal. 
San Francisco, Cal. 
San Francisco, Cal. 


Sonora, Cal. 


San Francisco, Cal. 


New York, N. Y. 
Storrs, Conn. 


Washington, D. C. 
Washington, D. C. 


John D. McKee 
Alfred Sutro 

A. M. Davis 
Albert M. Bender 
Alfred Sutro 
Alfred Sutro 
Harry A. Cobden 
Alfred Sutro 

J. L. Bradley 

R. S. Shainwald 
Alfred Sutro 
Alfred Sutro 

W. B. Weston 
Harry A. Cobden 
C. H. Segerstrom 
Alfred Sutro 
Oscar Lewis 
Oscar Lewis 
Alfred Sutro 
Albert M. Bender 





